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l2-3z-22m5~. It will be seen therefore that at normal temperatures

the reversals of direction are at much longer intervals than at
temperatures above and below normal, and indeed one is led to
the generalization that the rate of change of an action which is
unsuccessful in relieving dissatisfaction is a function of the degree

of dissatisfaction experienced during its performance.

In the last chapter the experience of the Central Agent was
analysed into a temporal nexus of actual occasions (percipient
events) united into a nexus by the prehensions by each event of
its immediate predecessor, which in turn had prehended its
predecessor, and so on, so that a continuity of character persists
over a stretch of the nexus. In the higher organisms, especially
in man, this continuity of character is sufficiently persistent to
constitute the personality of the individual. In lower organisms
this continuity of character is probably much less pronounced.
There is, of course, always that continuity which depends upon the
persistent or developing organization of the creature, but within
that general continuity there is probably much less definite
persistence of the modifications of experience by the moment to
moment action upon it of external stimuli. In the limit, one can
conceive of an organism which responded according to its specific
nature to each stimulus as it appeared, but in which this response
effected no enduring relevant change in the agent at all. In such
an organism the meaning of every sensuni would be given solely
in terms of the present constitution of the organism, without any
reference to its own previous experiences. In other words, the
organism would completely forget every experience the moment
it was past. It would be incapable of regulating its behaviour by
trial. The success or failure of any act would not itself influence
the next act, whether the acts are separated by a time interval (as
in exhibitions of learning as usually conceived) or are successive
phases of a continuous action such as the sustained efforts of an
animal to escape from an unpleasant situation. Placed in a situation
which caused it dissatisfaction, it would indeed strive to escape
from that situation, and as long as it failed to escape it would go
on striving, but there would be nothing to deter the animal from
continuing indefinitely its first response to the situation so long
as it remained in that situation. Thus the effectiveness of purposive
striving in such an organism would be trivial. Indeed, its behaviour
could not be discriminated from the reactions of a physical system